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PART THEs. : . 


THE REPUBLIC OF THE FOURTH OF SEPTEMBER, KNOWN AS 
‘Cry GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE.’ 


Cuarted II— (Continued). 
THE GOVERNMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


It is needless at this point to quote further from the remarkable 
work of this “ Artillery Officer of the Paris Army.” The events 
shortly to be related will finish the biography of Thiers, as of many 
another, before the end of this book. 

We certainly were far from sharing this artillery officer’s “desire of 
snceour from sovereigns, be they who they might. But we well knew 
that the aid of the free men uf all countries of Europe, would not 
have failed us but for governmental hindrances. Is it not certain 
that Bismarck and William would have preferred the restoration of 
an empire in France, when once they had conquered her, to a 


republic, the very name of which spoke of hope to spirits desiring 
progress? Paris wished to com quer in order to preserve the name of 
republic. The name, indeed, was retained, at the cost of much blood- 
shed; as to the reality—it has never existed yet. 

A few words may here fitly follow concerning the clubs and ‘ com- 
wittees of vigilance.’ The principal committees of vigilance 
were those of Montmartre, Vangirard, Grenille, Montrouge, Les 
Deux Moulins, fa Villette, and Belleville. The clubs were opened 
directly the nominal republic was proclaimed. 

Sometimes in these clubs the rolling tide of popular feeling brought 
to the surface some stranger: whose words sounded prophetic. On 
January 18th, for instance, in the Rue d’Arras, an unknown young 
man spoke as follows: “‘Frochu bas caused the death of thousands 
of men, at Bourget, and elsewhere, The situation is desperate. ‘The 
Commune alone can save us. She will appeal to science and to youth. 
She will repulse the Prussians with indomitable energy. But she 
will say to them, ‘I leave you the choice between a democratic and 
social republic, or death. They will not hesitate, and we shall offer 
our hand, and mark the era of the welfare of the peoples.” 

Another stranger cried at. that same meeting: © We no longer 
What. is wanted is Anarchy, 


” 


require these men! (the govertiment, ) 
Leaders have been our ruin; Anarchy alone can save us. 

The, profound silence imposed by the empire on the servile masses 
was temporarily broken during the days following Sept. 4th. Clubs 
to join their 
‘Lhe clubs were the voice of the 


and Committees were formed spontaneously me order 
eftorts and toqgaid in the defence. 
people, heroic and stoieal. ‘The Committees of Vigilance were also 
heroic ; they kept wateh on the enemy outside, and also on the 
~the wretchedness, weakuess, treachery,  J*or- 
getful of nothing bat themselves, they remained ever on the alert, 
Internationalists, the 
Blanquists, energetic men of the social revolution of every shade, and 
old and brave republicans, all assembled as on the eve of battle. 

The -Montmartre Committee of Vigilance was at the centre of 
events! it was the terror of the reaction. The two Clubs of the 


giving no heed to privatious or faligzues. 


Revolution were also objects of horror for the enemies of revolution. 


One of them was presided over by Ferré; 
by myself. But the word “preside” meant. then a very different 
thing from what it means to-day. The platform of an enthusiastic. 
ally revolutionary club was a post of combat, needing an energy 
The battalions of “order ”’ showed themselves 
there with fixed bayonettes, yet without being able to disperse the club, 
or make the revolutionary oecupant of the platform descend. These 
two clubs had been founded by the Committee of Vigilance. A third, 
similarly started on the Boulevard de la Chapelle, was presided ‘over 
by Burlot in the same manner. 

Itis Cipriani who gives the following account of the battle of Montre- 
tout, and of the sallies which took place against the enemy ; not indeed 
such sallies as Paris desired, but such as the fates permitted. 

Cipriani says: “ I belonged at that time (Jan 19th 71) to the 19th 
regiment, commanded by the brave Rochebrune. We quitted Paris 
in the forenoon of the 18th, and camped that evening near Montre- 
tout. On the 19th, at 5 aim., after taking some bread and a glass of 
the field of battle, entering into line there by wine, we marched to 

seven o'clock, Already fighting bad been going on for two hours. 
Rochebrune rapidly advanced to the thick of the battle; a batallion 
~ commanded by Boulen remained at the farm-house de la Fouilleuse ; 


the other, a women’s club, 


” 


| two companies took up a positiou at the pavilion Le: Chay ne, aaa the 
rest of the regiment did boldly in the front ranks. The fighting con- 
tinued for another two hours; then Rochebrune turned to me with 
the order to fetch up the batallion from the farm-house de la Fouil. 
leuse. On arriving there, I communicated the message to Major de 
Boulen. His reply was, “An order from the general in command is” 
necessary before we march.’ ‘ What!’ said Lastonished. * Your colonel 
demands it because of the exigencies of the battle, and you refuse” 
‘I can’t do it,’ said he. So I had to take back this cowardly answer 
to Rochebruné, who~on hearing it bit his lips with rage, exclaiming 
‘ Treachery everywhere!’ and mourting on*the wall which closed us - 
in on this side, he gave the command to follow him. He had no 
sooner spoken than he fell, mortally wounded. : 

Be | have taken part in several battles, but in no other have I seoy 
soldiers ‘placed in such perdition as were the brave national guards on 
this fatal 12th of January. In front they were shot down by the ’ 
mitrailleuses of the Prussians, while, from behind, Mont Valerien seut 
us its shells, mistaking us for the enemy. There in the fort of Mont 
Valerien, was the famous Governor of Paris who would ‘never sur. 
render!’ From the right. we were also fired upon by a French 
battery, placed at Ruel, whv somehow,managed to take us for Prus- 
siaus. In spite of everything however, not a man budged from hia 
place, and those who had used up all their cartridges took those of 
the dead. 

““ At 4 p.m. as the battle had now lasted nine hours, an order came 
from Ducrot to retreat. We refused, continuing the fusillade til] 
nearly ten in the evening ; we might have continued indetinitely, for 
the Prussians, who had already decamped, showed no desire to 
surprise us. 

“On that day, January 19, ’71, but for treachery or imbecility the 
~opening “would have been made, Paris released, France delivered. 
Trochu, Ducrot, Vinoy, tutii quanti, did not desire that. The 
Republic, if once it had been victorious, would-have ended for ever 
all hopes of the Empire, and would have proved once for all the 
incapacity of the generals of Napoleon III; it was necessary to an 
imperial restoration that the republic should be wrecked : aud this 
was what was aimed at. 

“Throughout the whole time that the battle of Montretout lasted 
I saw Ducrot hidden behind a wall, a priest at his side, and before 
them extended at their feet a negro whose head had been shot away 
by a shell from Mont Valerien. This battle co-t the lives of some 
thousands of men. Towards 11 p.m., what was left, “of the 19th 
regiment marched back to Paris to bury Ruchebrune. 

“ The news of the defeat of Montretout had agit the Parisians. 
to such a point that the valiant Trochu | no longer dared to show him- 
self; Vinoy took his place. . 

af The following day, Jan. 20th, we were 
Richard le Noir to ue the funeral 0 


those who had netiay ea everything > { 
taking possession of Rochebrune ‘Ds 
Hotel de Ville. There had be 
the members of the Garibaldian Legion 
aud of the International. A handful of iewolute men assenil bled it 
the rendezvous; but it was all the mo nsuffieient because those in 
whom the crowd had confidence were in prison. ‘There are unfortu- 
nately days on which the crowd puts no faith in unknown men. The 
funeral of Rochebrune, therefore, passed off uneventfully. I saw 
Boulen there, who attempted to shake hands with me, callin 
brave man.’ I declined the proffered hand, replying ‘Be f 
may, you at any rate can know little aboulNt, since you kept out of 
the way. You area traitor.’ To finish the account of this miserable 
fellow, I may relate that I met him again a few days later, when to 
my stupefaction I beheld him decorated with the Legion of Honour, 
and ‘in colonel’s uniform to boot! This was the wage of, his 
treachery! Another man who was decorated was Captain Domangr, 
who had not appeared at all throughout the battle. Thus the only 
two shirkers whom I saw at Montretout were made Knights of the 
Legion of Honour. Is this not a strange thing ?”— Aimilcare 
Cipriani. London, Oct. 19. 1894. 

On the evening of Jan. 21st delegates from all the clubs metut La 
Reine Blanche in Montmartre. We had formed groups at the clubs 
on Jan. 18th in order to make a supreme resolution before the men of 
defeat had yet completed their work. : 

The companies 6f the National Guard on the return from Roel 
-brune’s funeral had shouted all along the streets “ Deché wice ! 
Dechéance!” Those of them belonging to. the faubourgs were to 
assemble, armed, next day at-noon, in the open Place of the Hotel de 
Ville. The women were to accompany them, in order, to protest 


against the latest rationing, which was starving Paris. 1 dit that 
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printed from ‘Les Archives d’ Anthropologie Comte He,’ 
edited by Lacanagne, Lyons, 1893. } 


ery study. on criminology presupposes a precise | 
of the word crime. Otherwise, people who 
riminology their study would be led to under- 
and wide y different things by this same term; consé- |. 
ntly it would be impossible, or at best fruitless, to | 
apare their theories and documents, for the former 

Id: rest on different bases, and theslatter-would | 

not be analagous. ; 

~All scienée necessitates a precise fermindlony: So as | 
to be able to discuss phenomena observed anid pointed 
out by men of science. Thus in physics, in chemistry, 
in physiology, the technical terms used are well defined, 
whereas in classic philosophy the terms are sufliciently 
indefinite to allow of the greatest latitude. When a | 
physicist speaks of density, gravitation, hydrostatics ; | 
when a chemist ‘speaks -of oxygen, carbon, salts ; all 
other physicists, all ether chemists understand exactly 
the question at issue. It is not the case in criminology, 
and when a eriminologist treats of crine we do not | 
know what he terms crime, or if we do, his definition 

differs from that of other er iminologists. 

— Thus, Lombroso speaks of criminals in all his wor ks, 
hut he abstains from defining crime, leaving to each the | 
trouble of doing so ace ording to his intellectuality. It 
follows that he calls people criminals, whom others 
would not consider so, and vice rersd. A course which 
reveals a mind of little method or precision. 

Other men. of science, of a more methodical intellect, 
have understood the weakness of this unscientific 
course, it not being scientific to treat of an undefined 
subject, and thev have attempted to define crime, 

Men of law call all breaches of the law crime or mis- 
demeanour. I have proved in a preceding article*® that 
we cannot discuss scientifically on this ‘basis, as laws 

ate constantly being modified; as the customs that 
bring forth these laws evolve still more rapidly; as 
intellectually developed beings are continually violating 
them, showing their absurdity and noxlousness. : 
To. define crime, Garofalct has had recourse to the 
moral feelings of pity and: honesty. All offences 

against these two feelings constitute crime. This 
definition, preferable to the preceding one, is not. of 
much value. In fact infanticide andthe putting to 
death of the aged offend the sense of pity in civilized 
countries, whereas among certain savages of the present 
day it does not, and formerly did not do so, even in 
ope. It is an undeniable fact that feelings change, 
only as regards time and distance but even with 


detetmine ‘crime.on. the isin of our actual offence 
inst such variable feelings is to give an unstable 
nition of it, and. to make a serious study of it 


aN de. has proposed another definitiong: —“ The_ 
ot ¢ sssentially and naturally implies, the vio- 
on of aright ora duty.” . 'T'o explain this definition 
etermine the words ‘“yight and duty”. Tarde _ 
to do-so in very obscure pages ‘of ae 
eight, and AU are Brejudged. As 
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i dividuals at the same time, in the same place. To | 
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on aster freee alien in all times, in all Pp 
is false, as “right, duty’ have changed- 
Sociology proves it by the observ: fa 
ing to time and place, according 
accepted by man. The killing of tl 

certain savaves, therefore it is : 
Tarde’s definition. Infantieide was. ¢ 
ancient Greeks. Hence it re that 
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Between Our elves 


a 
Lord. Rosebury has gone out of office, Lord Salisbury | 
has gone into office: result—-Lord Salisbury in, Lord 
Rosebury out. ‘Nothing more? Not much. ‘From 
our standpoint Lord Salisbury is an expert in the doing 
‘of dirty work at the instigation of continental tyrants. 
‘There will be rejoicing —not shown openly, perhaps— 
in the cabinets of Austria, Germany, and Russia, and ‘ e 
refugees from either of those countries, and France will aha 
eee: os on the sec 
now they have now one more enemy in power to deal 2 
with. . 
In the meantime the Social Democrats are busily 
engaged in filling up the cup and the I. L. P. is intent 
‘on ploughing the sands. After two or three chousand 
years,when the cup is well nigh full, and when the | 
sands are fertile, how much nearer will mankind be to 
the end?. We fancy the end of all things will have 
arrived long before the blessed Paradise of Parliamen- 
tary Socialism. 
But our friends of the 8. D. F. and of the I. L. P. | 
will have done a lot of speaking ere the millennium. | 
Just fancy what a precious amount of organizing will 
be required, and what a number of offices, well paid 
offices, will be needed for the organizers. Will it never 
enter the heads of our friends that Representation is 
an impossibility and Governments of all kinds a sham. 
» Of course Chamberlain could not take office and keep |. 
his mouth shut. His address to the electors of West | C 
Birmingham must have made Lord Salisbury curse the 
fates who have tied hiin to such a colleague. Itis your 
converted sinner who makes the most noisy and ridicu- | L 
lous saint. Chamberlain. beats the record in this 
respect.. Joseph already considers himself in a position | eac! 
to speak for the Cabinet, and therefore says that the | it nece 
Tory Government will “lay aside the wild projects of | less ware 
constitutional change and destructive legislation” of the | 
two last adininistrations. After this statement it is nc 
surprising to find him talking of that wonderful rag “+t} 
British flag’. When on the Government bench 
will no doubt oblige with “Rule Brittania,” the sc 
~ being made realistic by the sycophantic Jesse Gollii 
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ven in the _ ‘fifties’ an intelligent notion as to shareholders—who and what they are. In the\firat 
ikely to miss the chief articles in the | 2° Englishman, as an Englishman, bas any claim or legal 
We thought of them—of their grit, and know who are these shareholders who take half the total recei 


Ing; as we turned over the-pages of the F 


. ‘©Oh,-what a falling off.” Great | 
the Dispatch of long ago? Column 
of police, divorce, suicide, accident cases; |. 


on column of sports, horse racing, betting, | 


a oes . . b- antl _Teceipts which does not go f 
inter Weebly... Tames &€ Echo, with of course the “Neither does the ordinaty. pai 
lustration on ie ap oe ie iat lase of Hie railway extortion—and cénvicts aé fradulen 

test building, erecte , opene paid for and rescated extortion—is himself-a railway sharehol: 

by Mr. Passmore Edwards to a delighted open-motitthed | who ought really to. stand in the duck to be con 
thanksgiving public. Really Mr P. E., this continuous ae oa tue eee to ee é 

eae ae te Hes o alf serves ay all expe 

self praise is getting monotonous. You may be the | must be at lent double what they a a be. 

very best of quarter-millionaires, but don’t remind us of they are at least ten-fold what they 

the fact quite so often. Leserve those engravings of | expropriated; as when a railway is once ¢ 
Gothic cottages and hospitals for some of your trade | Passengers in well filled trains is at tl 
sea eetanititic | 1 Y sieht oF a f th miles for one penny. _ 
and scientific journals. You might give readers of the Let iia look for w moment at the 
W.T. & E. a change, and Kibblewhite a chance, by 

letting the latter give portraits of the relations he has 


Western Railway; the stock of 
g dividend paid, has run ae ou th 
just discovered in the crypt of a church in Blackfriars, sel 
‘Ugh! | 


nominal value; this in itself being a 
is excessive even according tu the ca 
view of the railway expropriato 
how .so enormous a dividend 


WHY.| .AM A RAILWAY EXPROPRIATOR. 
By THOMAS BOLAS. _ 


T advocate the confiscation of all railway property mainly on the 
ground that everything which is systematically used as a tooi or: 
engine of robbery or fraud should be taken from the person or per- 
sons so misusing it; @ principle fully admitted in every code and 
system of law of which we have record. Moreover, such confiscation 
is in no way a substitute for punishment; but a preliminary to, or 
an incident aseompanying punishment 

Scarce a day passes in which the confiseation of property considered 
to have been misused is not ordered at one or another of the metro- 
politan police courts. To-day perhaps the magistrate orders the 
confiscation of gaming appliances taken in a raid ona club, and_ 
yesterlay he may have ordered the confiscation of the fittings and 
appliauces of a private distillery or of the stock and plant of some 
person who has sold beer without a legal warrant so to do. In 
another cuse it may be mismarked goods, perhaps ginger beer made 
by Brown’ or Jones, but put into bottles upon which is stamped the 


whether by methods which an ordi 
as fair, or by doings so strained 
time of reckoning comes—fu 
also very distinctly unpleasan 
holders. oo _ 

A principle mainatay and 
and 8. W. Railway is tl 
high fares (sometimes thre 
ordinary fares when epecia 
to the stations. (See | 
- I have watched this syat 
have come to the conel 
death inflicted upon sic 
system are kept back at 
as to put into comparati 
Turko-Armenian atrocities. 
that for many years 
places to the women w 


system, unless by payn 
this are among those thing 
years of the special fare sy 
out. does the worst outrage 

of the special high fare syste 
a Socialist, and therefore a 

of this system which some 
view as to the time being r 

It is, however, the fin: 

put forward, as other aspec 
time when public opinioz 
Chronicte mentions in. 
less than 50 special trains left 
15000 persons were carried. 4 
3. 6. 95 will indicate that 10/- 


nameof Robinson ; while at the next police court it may be the tools 
of.a burglar that ares confiscated, or the barrow and stock of a 
¢ostermonger who has ventured to sell his wares in a street where 
the Local Authorities have forbidden him to sell. , 
' Indeed, so extensively is confiscation involved in the every day 
‘practice of the law that at first sight it may seem surprising that a 
party of expropriators or confiscators has not become a power in 
Parliament, strong to deal with landlords and monopolists of every 
sort. All surprise ceases, however, when we consider the constitution 
of Parliament—Parliament being a close corporation into which he 
who is rich by robbing others may enter easily ; but to the impecu- 
Mous victim of organized robbery, entry there is more difficult than 
for u camel to pass through the éye of a needle. ; 
Meanwhile, a strong party, pledged to labor for the expropriation 
or Confiscation of all property used ag a means or tool of robbery, has a | 
been formed independently of Parliament; and to.this party, which | amount paid by each ou 
Brows perceptibly stronger week by week, I belong. I only label | returns, the normal third class | 
yself a “ Railway ” expropriator because I look upon the railway | give £7,500as the day's receipts for 
perty as particularly easy to deal with; moreover it forms about | bably,be an over estimate to suppose 
ne third of the “ invested "property, and the misdeeds of the railway | each of the thirty to forty 
areholders have now so aroused the anger of the people, that when | is carried out: although ace 
hareholder’s one element of strength is broken down, railway | 8th 1895 over 20,000 persons ¥ 
poly and abuse will cume to an end. ‘The only strength of the | te Hurst Park on June 8rd. 
ay | olders in England is the hold which they have upon | twenty times £7,500 or £15( 
¥ corrupt plutocratic governments—whether Liberal or Conserva- if this w: 
“and when this one point of strength is broken down, the of the ha 
ill come ; and: one result. of this reckoning shuuld be the | m 
n of the whole of the railway property, an end of the and 8. W. R 
opoly with its heavy tribute to non-working shareholders, | as without the connivance ¢ 
king of the British Railway System solely in the interest. ediate end, as the che 
generally. ; oe Oo | _ 
into some items which may bear on the final reckoning: 
the British Railway System ee in fares and rates, 
80 millions sterling annually, and of this sum about 
1 to pay all working expenses, salaries, taxation, etc.; 
lf is handed to shareholders. There is a very vague | 
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notes; and 
of offence, reac 

Closing th >t! 
station ceases (ihe charge for the-sise of these was abol: 

1. and &. W. in 1892): thereby saving a little gas, but it 
‘women untold torture and in many cases permanent injury. 

The South Western has advertised “ covered way from Addison, 
Road. station to Olympia’. as an inducement to passet but to 
avoid the dishursement/required by the owners of the station for full) 
use, its trains have regularly stopped quite beyond the shelters. It 
has thus broken faith with passengers and perhaps caused numerous 
deaths. oe 
To avoid legitimate working expenses the L. and 8. W. Company 

. has systematically and day-by-day broken the law as to shunting 

trains over a level crossing : thereby inflicting loss on the users of the. 

road. 

Further than this the same company failed’to providea bridge or 
subway at Mortlake Station even after their attention had been called 
to the danger and. to previous fatal accidents; whereby another 
person was killed (See leader in the Times Dec. 12th 1885.) 

The victims of railway robbery or extortion have now no remedy, 
neither policeman, magistrate, Board of Trade, nor Railway Commis- 
sion will help him: all being virtually appointed by the railway party 
and brought under their-control by means which [ shall shortly 
expose: but the workers are compelled to pay all these agents of the 
enemy. All these things°make me far more than a mere railway 
expropriator; but I would go as far as expropriation because sub- 
stantially one half of the total receipts is handed to idlé or non-work- 

“ing shareholders ; worthless persons such as one fay see flitting about 
Hyde Park in carriages ona fine afternoon. Sometimes the share- 
holder is called an interest-taker, a bond-holder, or debenture-holder, 
but under one name or another he gets half of every penny that the 
workers pay for railway travelling. Sometimes as in the case of the 
London Chatham and Dover Railway one set. of these sharks gets the 
hetter of another set and the out-cry ahout the line not, paying is 
from those who want to rob, but fail. Still the following block 
representation shows substantially how the amount paid-to the rail- 
way companies is divided ; whether the company pays no dividend on 
“original stock” as in the case of the LC. and D. Ry., or 74 per 
cent on the original stock as in the case of the L. and 8. W. Ry. 


What you pay for a ticket, 


The portion taken by idle 


The portion devoted to the 
shareholders who dono work. 


railway and the workers, 


When the New Commonwealth is proclaimed and the time arrives 
-for dealing with the shareholders, the will invy be so far taken for 
the deed, that the holders of Chatham original stock will be treated 
precively as the holders of South Western original stock; bet I 
sincerely hope that. whatever views the law courts of the future may 
hold as to constructive murder, we may not see a fulfilment of the 
_ sad foreboding of the Railway Times of Oct, 28th 1898, that: « Hail. 
way shareholders ueed look for nothing better than a short shrift and 
a sure cord if the Socialists ever come into power in this country.” 


NICHOLAS JOUKOWSKY. 


One of the surviving pioneers of the Russiat and 
International Revolutionary Movement N. I. Joukow- 
sky, died at Géneva, on the 11th of last May. Born 
in Russia on November 3rd 1833, he took an activ 
part in the Russian movement, preceding the Polish_ 
insurrection and had to seek-a refuge in London, where 
he arrived:in the summer of 1862, meeting here Herzen, 
Ogarev, Bakunin, etc. During the the Polish insur. 


rection he was in Germany, ostensibly studying 
University but in reality one of the 
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aving destroyed the divine right of autocrats and 
entary government, | still feared the people, and 
make them ary concession. ~The bourgeoisie held 
ished to retain it. The workers, therefore, in order 
| suffrage had to make a revolution. ‘Those of the 
: uffrage then placed in power were at once eager. 
this newly acquired right of the proletariat, and sought to 
‘he claws of the monster by which they expected to be devour- 
t was only by degrees, and by dint of watching the working of 
sal suffrage, that they discovered it was not at ull dangerous to 
wn privileges, that it was in short, only a sort of fiddle on 
ch one must know how to play; and that this famous weapon of 


aid for with their blood) was in reality a perfected instru. 
f domination, subjecting and enslaving precisely those who 
use of it with a view to their'own emaucipation. , 
r after all, what is universal suffrage if not the rightof the 
wverned to choose their own master ?—the right of the flogged to 
the whip which ia-to flog them? The elector is sovereign to elect his 
master, but he is not free to desire no master at all; [for should he 
abstain from voting, then] the master chosen by his neighbours will 
“be his also. From the moment he has placed his votes in the. ballot- 
‘pox, he has signed his own abdication, he has nothing further tv do 
than to bend pliantly to the caprices-of the masters of his choice; 
they will make the ‘laws, they will apply them to him, and wiil put 
~ him in prison if he resists. oe 
eas On analysing the actual working of universal suffrage, 
“we discover that, after all, it is not the majority which governs, but. 
an infitniesimal minority, drawn from another minority which, in its 
-turn, is but a selected minority from among the governed mass. 

-L It is only by arbitrary arrangement that women and minors, who 
are also sulijected to the laws, are excluded from the right of taking 
part inthe woting. If we further deduct those who for one reason” 
or another do not avail themselves of this “right,” we find ourselves 

jn presence of an initial minority, recognised, quite arbitrarily, as the 
only persons fit to choose masters for all. 

_ IL In the second place, on the day of election, theoretically it is the - 
majority. who have to decide on the choice of a representative of the 
constituency. Practically however, the choice of the elcetors is dis- 

tributed among six, eight, ten, or even more candidates; not to 
mention those electors who, failing to findsumong the troop of candi- 
dates anyone who represents their special views, vote contrary to their 
own idea. The member chosen is thus once more the prodtct of a 
second minority. 

IIL Again; when: at Jast the elected persons mect, it is still the 
majority who are theoretically supposed to decide among themselves, 
But here once more opinions divide them into numerous groups and 

sub-groups, and it practically happens that small groups of ambitious 
men, standing midway between the extreme parties, and lending their 
voice to those who offer them the greatest advantages, thus decide, 
the issue, i 

It is easy to see, by what we have said, that the pretended 
sovereignty of the eléetor amounts to very little; yet it must be 
noted that (in order not to confuse the reader) we have simplified our 
criticism, and have supposed each man to act logically and correctly. 
But if we take into account the intrigues, the jobbery, the ambitious: 
calculations—if we point out that before the Jaw is finally defined, it 
has _to be passed by a second. assembly, the Senate, which: is’ 
nominated by another category of electors—if we | ear in mind that 

the legislative power is composed of 550 deputies and that each elector 
_only nominates one of these, and that so his will amounts to less than 
one fivehundredth of the general will, being reduced agin by the veto 
of the Senate—we end by perceiving that individual sovereignty 
forms such an infinitesimal fraction in the national sovereignty that 
It praetically disappears. ; 
_ But this is not all: universal suffrage has a still more disastrous 
effect. It gives rise to the reign of nullities and.mediocrities ; and 
We can prove it. : 


E 


_ Every new idea, in advance of its time, is as such necessarily 
in the minority to begin with. Brains open enough to adopt or 
defend it, are few and far between. This isa recognised fact, and 
the consequence is that individuals of really large ‘and intelligent 
ideas are always in a minority: The.greater part of the public pro- 
esses such middling views as are already current. It is this part 
thich forms the majority, and w 
order to get nominated, will be well on his guard not-to jar with the 
ladies of his electors, nor té come in collision with received ideas. 
the contrary, in order to get as many people as possible to vote 

hi will be obliged to round off his own -angles, and to make 
oice of a stock of commonplaces to retail to those whose suffrages 
2 desires. In order not to frighten them off, he must raise the 
{he more commonplace, the more pointless 

e better will. be his chances of eleetion. -. . 
‘and desires to see it prevail has mean- 
scend tothe mean intrigues of the green-room ; 
eaten in the electoral contest by the candidate. 


onde 

to. be 
ho having no original ideas and accepting those 
It have so much the less trouble in keeping 


ertion which the workers believed themselves to haveacquired, -} 


hich will elect the deputy who, in| 


most widely current, 
his angles (if he has" 


det y. 


any !) safe out of the way, so as tocelash with nobod y. “more one 
desires to please the worid, the more carefully must that middle 
course which one adopts be cleared of all new or original conceptions ; 
consequently the emptier, tamer, and more ordinary it has to. 
Here is the truth about the suifrage; it is an ass’s hide, which only 
sends forth a bray beneath the blows of those who desire to make it” 
speak, eS 


| 
| 


oN 


uneurt. Government of all and sundry by a minority of arbiur 
enfranchised petsons is equally unjust and far more absurd. 
being at bottum a trick, it is far more corrupting alike to rulers, 
ruled; foolers and foolers, and fooled.— (Translator). 
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“Tn a world where 
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reduced to perish of hu 
disadvantages from ‘society 
Doubtless, no! If society 


“ An age of relentless. 
age © It 


and socia ; 
have fallen far short. 
have shewn their poten 
which they are based 


na recent e Twentieth Century was printed a 
English syndicates.” “‘ Made ove no 
‘somewhat dubious meaning, and we are surprised that an American 
journalist did not find words more befitting the action. The money. 
mongers who have become owners of so much of soil comprising the 


so-called “ Land of the Free” would assert on oath if necessary that. 


they have bought the said land and paid for it with their own money. 
_ As Britishers we deny the truth of at least a portion of that state- 
__ment—a part of that purchase-money had been stolen from the pro- 
ducers of it. If we were Americans we should assert most emphati- 
cally that every inch of land so “ made over” was stolen: although 
the owners, we had no share in the transaction, and our Legislators 


simply threw dust in our eyes while they diddled us out of our birth — 


right. Now for the extract from our contemporary :— 
‘Enornious tracts of land, all along the Northern Pacific to Montana 


and across to Culifornia, not only public domain, but the habitation’ |’ 


_of settlers, have been made over to English syndicates, of which 
‘Lord Brassey is a central figure. Already the British have breweries 


and cattle-raising ranches; now they are monopolizing the land and 


lumber. Viscount Scully. is a large holder and wirepuller-in-chief. 
The greatest of English holdings, and the persons interested, are 
these : ‘ 


The Texas Land Union —3,000,000 acres. Interested peers: Baro-— 


ness Burdett-Coutts, Karl Cadogan, the Duke of Beaufort, William 
Alexander Lochiel Stephenson, Douglas-Hamilton, Duke of Brandon, 
the Duke of Rutland, Ughtred J. Kay-Shuttleworth, M.P., and Enid 
Ethel Cadogan (maid in-waiting to the Queen).~ This syndicate owns 
whole counties in Texas, and tens of thousands of persons pay it 
rentals, ; : 
Sir Edward Reid-—2,000,000 acres. This is a syndicate which 
, owns land in Florida only. It includes the present Duchess of Marl- 
borough, Lady Randolph Churchill and Lady Lister Kaye. : 
Viscount Scully —3,000,000 acres. His lordship maintaing an 
elaborate system of bailiffs. Lo. 
Syndicate No 4—1,800,000 acres. This syndicate has all its hold- 


ings in Mississippi. It includes the Marquis of Dalhousie, Viscount 
i d 


Cholmondeley, Viscount Cross, Lady Gordon and Lady Biddulph. 
Marquis of Tweedale-—1,750,0U0 acres. es 
“Phillips, Marshall & Co., London—1,800,000 acres. This firm has 

the whole peerage for its clients. = 
The Anglo-American Syndicate, Tondon—750,000 acres. The 

funds of widowed pecresses are largely invested here. The lands are 
in the South and West. 
Byran H. Evans—-700,000 acres. Mr. Evans resides in London. 

His lands are in Mississppi. ra 
The Duke of Sutherland—125,000 acres. 

The British Land Compatiy—320,000 acres. This land is all in 

Kansas. | 
William Whalley (the late)—310,000 acres. 


The Missouri Land Company—300,000 acres. This operates a 


Missouri domain and has headquarters at Edinburgh, 

Robert “Pennant — 230,000 acres. This is all farming land. Mr. 
Tennant lives in London. 

Dundee Land Company—247,000 acres. 

Lord Dunmore—-120,000 acres. 

Benjamin Newgas, Liverpool—100,000 acres. 

Lord Houghton (in Florida)—60,000 acres. 

English Land Company (in California)—50,000 acres. 

English Land Company (in Arkanaas) —50,000 acres. 

Alexander Grant, London (in Kansas)—35,000 acres. 

Syndicate No 6—110,000 acres. This syndicate includes the Earl 
of Verulam and the. Earl of Tankeville. The land is in Wisconsin. 

M. Elfenhauser, of Halifax-—600,000 acres. The land is in West 
Virginia, : 

Soe No 1--50,000 acres. This is a Scotch concern, and its 
land is in Florida. pent 

It is claimed that fully 20,000,000 acres of American land are thus 
owned by great land-owners in England and Scotland. This does 
not include the Holland Syndicate, which owns 5,000,000 acres of 

razing land in Western States, nor the German Syndicate, owning 
2,000,000 acres in various States. : 

The absentee Englieh landlords have introduced the system of ex- 
tracting rents by agencies and bailiffs. A Committee of American 
tenantry. presented a memorial to London owners of land setting forth 
on vrai stared ar (rmers in the face. As a result Baroness 

urdett-Coutts was mild, but the Duke of Sutherl 
poe pected his family. = Played = 

s“‘he who owns the land of a country also owns the people o 
that country,” our boasted freedom is eon ti bea dalunioe rel the 


war of the revolution a lamentable failure. 
~ There is no mention in the above list of the Guelphs, who are 
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reported on good authority to be the holders of large quantities of | 


_ American securities. The larger portions of the sums above men 
_ tioned _were directly stolen from the workers through re t, interes 
profit, and it would probably. not be-an impossible task to sho 
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